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Saturday, December 6, 1947 


In Two Parts—Volume XXVI, No. 40, Part 1 


This 


Study entitled “The American Economy in a World Economy” takes us outside the domestic scene and 


into the field of international economic relations. 


Part 1 of this issue is therefore devoted to materials 


bearing on the foreign aid program of the United States. 


Some British Views of the American Foreign Aid Program 


A somber view of the situation that has developed with 
reference to American aid to Europe was presented by 
the Economist (London) on October 11 under the caption 
“Crisis of Leadership.” After reviewing the situation in 
factual terms the editorial makes a forecast of the tedious 
process whereby decision is likely to be reached. “The 
European experts will be hauled over the coals for false 
or over-optimistic estimates. Already they have been 
blamed for trying to revive Europe’s livestock at the ex- 
pense of grain and for assuming an end to petrol ration- 
ing. The European governments will be prodded, lec- 
tured, urged, and admonished on every aspect of their 
policy. Visiting congressmen will not spare (or rather 
have not spared) their criticisms, and more than one has 
echoed Mr. John Taber in reference to Europe’s laziness 
and lack of serious purpose. Moreover, guarantees will 
be laid down, or at least proposed—American oversight 
of the aid, American trustees, political modifications in 
governments, abandonment of socialization—as prelimi- 
nary conditions to the granting of any aid at all.’ While 
this is going on actual aid will be delayed. “It is no slur 
on American generosity in the past, or the possibility of 
American generosity in the future, to say that in the next 
few months the combination of political intervention and 
economic inaction is likely to turn the European nations 
from grateful partners into sour clients and to intensify 
at every turn the irrational anti-Americanism already dis- 
astrously widespread. And who profits from this, save 
the Communist Party?’ Then the editorial continues: 

“Yet the most tragic element in the whole tragic pic- 
ture is the fact that it is perhaps inevitable. The Ameri- 
can people, to meet this crisis, are being asked to behave 
in peace, in an abundant, an incredibly abundant peace, 
as nations have hitherto only behaved in war... . Paris 
is still a long way from the Middle West. It is inevitable 
that all the discussion in America should be about whether 
the European nations deserve help, or will turn to the 
best advantage whatever help is given them—when all the 
time the real question is what will happen if they do not 
get it. There would be no sense at all in the Paris Report 
on the Marshall Plan if it were not first assumed that 
America wanted to win the Battle of Europe as the first 
step in the longer struggle for Western society. But the 


present methods, however understandable and inevitable, 
will not win this battle. That is America’s and Europe’s 
tragedy. 

“This unhappy statement of fact is not written on this 
side of the Atlantic in any sense of superior wisdom or 
performance, for Western Europe’s inadequacy to meet 
the crisis has preceded America’s. In London, in Rome, 
in Paris, in the Ruhr, we need no more facts. The facts 
are all assembled. We need decisions and results. No 
further examination of the British economic crisis will 
bring to light fresh facts about coal. What is lacking is 
the policy, the skill and the leadership to bring up the 
extra fifty million tons a year. No further research is 
needed to establish that Frenchmen are hoarding enough 
gold—and possibly even enough grain—to reverse the 
downward spiral of the French economy. What is needed 
is the courage to pursue a tough anti-inflationary policy. 
No return to the statistics will establish further the de- 
termination of wealthy Italians to avoid taxation or 
Italian peasants to deal exclusively in the black market. 
Only genuine penalties and incentives can resolve those 
deadlocks. It is not necessary to point out that a dis- 
mantled Ruhr cannot contribute its quota of coal and 
steel to the Marshall Plan. There is hardly a field of 
European policy of which it is not possible to say “The 
facts are known. What is lacking is the clarity, the au- 
dacity, the vision and the staying power to take the neces- 
sary decisions.’ Behind all other crises lies a deeper crisis 
of leadership; and this crisis stretches in full paralysis 
from the Elbe to Washington, D. C. 

“The gods of history are fond of irony, and doubtless 
when they survey the fumblings and the fears and the 
hesitations and the downright refusals of the Western 
world, as it now shivers before the necessary decisions 
and the necessary acts, they are looking into a future in 
which all those decisions and acts will have been achieved 
not by the choice of free men but by the iron compulsion 
of necessity. Dictatorship of the Right or of the Left 
will have shattered European democracy and broken the 
strikes and the spirit of the European worker. Mass un- 
employment and a starvation ration will have brought up 
the coal from the mines in Britain and set the workers 
to work under the lash of hunger and the dole. And in 
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America, perhaps, at the end of the story, the most in- 
exorable creator of availabilities, the most certain pur- 
veyor of rationing and control—war itself—will impose 
in their crudest and crueilest form the disciplines from 
which a leaderless America shrinks today.” 

The Spectator (London) for October 31 carried a spe- 
cial article entitled “Dollars for Stock-Piles.” In it the 
writer elaborates a proposal which it is stated attracted 
favorable attention on the part of some of the visiting 
congressmen, the issuance of which would be an agree- 
ment on the part of Great Britain to provide deliveries 
spread over a number of years of raw materials such as 
tin, coffee, rubber and the like, which America is inter- 
ested in stock-piling for future use. As at present en- 
visaged, the writer says, “the purchase price would be 
paid now when the dollars are needed, while the deliveries 
would not start for some years. The materials would be 
for government account and would be accumulated in a 
stock-pile intended as a reserve for emergencies. This 
idea of stock-piles of materials required in war would 
accord well with the present prevailing opinion in the 
U.S.A. that adequate preparations for defence should in- 
clude the provision of sufficient reserves of critical ma- 
terials likely to be in short supply. There is also the fac- 
tor that the United States drew very heavily during the 
war on its resources of raw materials. In several cases 
the exhaustion point is already in sight, though not in the 
immediate future.” 

The writer proceeds to indicate the further advantages 
attaching to such a proposal. If it is adopted “it would 
not be possible for Congress to seek to impose political 
or economic conditions which would be unacceptable to 
Britain. Clearly a condition in its crudest form, such as 
‘no dollars as long as you have a Socialist Government,’ 
would be out of the question, as being a political condi- 
tion that would not be accepted by this country. This is 
equally true of economic conditions, such as those impos- 
ing a reduction in British tariffs, or the adoption of anti- 
trust laws on the American model. Neither of these types 
of conditions would fit into an agreement for the future 
delivery of valuable raw materials. There is, however, 
a feeling widely held in the U.S.A. that whatever the 
form of the transfer of American production to Britain 
may be, it would be legitimate to demand the fulfilment 
of certain conditions as to the efficient use of American 
materials and machinery. For instance, the desperate 
shortage of railway wagons in Great Britain would be 
greatly alleviated, as Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out, by 
a quicker turn-round. This could be achieved if wagons 
were unloaded at week-ends as they are in America. Con- 
sequently, it is felt that it would not be unfair, though it 
would be much resented by the British, if conditions were 
imposed ensuring, for instance, that British miners 
worked as long as American miners, that British shop as- 
sistants or dairymen worked not longer than American 
shop assistants but at equally inconvenient times as the 
Americans, or that British builders or cotton operatives 
produced as much as their American counterparts.” 

Then follows some interesting reflections. It is sug- 
gested that dollars for stock-piles may prove to be the new 
lend-lease formula which will actually meet the require- 
ments of the situation. “Mr. Morrison in the summer 
urged America to restore the lend-lease flow. This was 
unwise, and showed an ignorance of the American politi- 
cal scene, where lend-lease is regarded as a wartime 
measure, good in its way but often abused, especially in 
the case of the Russians. Mr. Bevin’s thinking aloud 


about the gold at Fort Knox did more harm in the U.S 
since it seems to Americans a gratuitous piece of ignoragim 
advice, carrying with it the implied criticism that ti 
United States had not been sufficiently generous. A pla 
for stock-piling put forward after consultation with til 
Dominions and colonies involved would have been mo 


constructive and more likely to appeal to the U.S.A, 
is still worth considering.” 

In its issue for November 7 the Spectator carried 
article which contained this comment on the Americal 
mood : 

“It is as well to remember that a large number o@ 
Americans, and particularly American farmers, while 
haps interested in Europe in an academic way, feel as rem 
mote from it as, in the days before the war, most peopl 
in this country used to feel from China or India. Theft 
would have been a widespread outcry in England against 
an attempt by any government to restrict profits off 
farmers on the grounds that there was a famine in Indigi 
and it was our duty as well as in our own interest to sendi 
food there. Not only would this outcry have been hearg 
in the agricultural world; it would have been widely exam 
ploited by the Opposition, particularly in the year of thg 
General Election. It would be unreasonable to expeqa™ 
any different reaction in America, especially when many 
people strongly suspect that the European food shortaggg 
is largely due to inefficiency and laziness.” 7 


Exports and Domestic Prices j 

An issue that has occasioned a good deal of controversy 
is the extent of the effect of food exports on the domestig 
price level. On April 13 at a session of the Chicaggy 
Round Table, Professor Theodore Schultz of the Univer 
sity of Chicago referred to the “price elasticity of a proda 
uct or of food as a whole.” He called this a technical 
point which he explained as follows: “Our agricultur@ 
economy is so inelastic that if five per cent of the supply 
is taken out, the price is affected 20 per cent, or four time 
as much. That, I think, is essentially what characterize 
the American economy. So, if we are long five per cenit 
in general agricultural prices, we get a 20 per cent brealii™ 
in the price structure; and if we are short only five pel 
cent, we get this huge rise in prices relatively. What we 
are seeing now is a shortage, and it comes largely as they 
result of the large volume of exports.” 

The participants in the Round Table, Congressmang 
Hope of Kansas and Sir John Orr, Director General off 
the UN Food and Agriculture Organization, didn’t tak 
issue with these points though all three agreed that #f 
should not be regarded as in any sense an excuse fof 
withholding the export of foods needed abroad. On thé 
face of it wide acceptance of this proposition would ae 
centuate the difficulty of winning assent to the foreigt 
aid program. It seems, however, to be one of those matt 
ters on which economists differ. 

The impact of export on domestic prices was one of 
the things to which the Council of Economic Advisef§ 
in its report to the President made in October, gave spe 
cial attention. Among other things in this connection thf 
report states: 

“While the total exports of goods and services and thea 
export surplus were high during the second half of 194m 
it is clear that these export factors exerted a minor andi 
secondary influence upon the upward surge of price 
With a gross national product of 204 billion dollars if 
1946, the fact that the export surplus for that year wal 
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lations to serve as a basis of discussion. 


‘ This study is a continuation of other studies made by 
special committees under the auspices of the Department 
of Research and Education of the Federal Council. They 
are offered as explanations of Christian concern with the 
economic environment which conditions the spiritual life 
of the people, as information about current vital economic 
problems viewed in a Christian perspective, and as tenta- 
tive formulations of Christian principles applicable to 
these problems. 

No problem that our nation faces is more pressing than 
the relation of America to the rest of the world. What 
part should the American people play in the rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of a war-torn and confused civil- 
ization? What contribution can we make, and ought we 
to make, to the achievement and maintenance of a just 
and durable peace among the nations? 

We are a relatively prosperous neighbor in a largely 
tinprosperous interdependent neighborhood. Our neighbors 
View their own futures and the future of the neighbor- 
hood with varying degrees of despair and hope. None, 
however, can move out of it; nor can we by any conceiv- 
able means wall ourselves off from the neighborhood’s 
destiny. We are more aware than ever before of ines- 
tapable neighborly obligations. 

In the international scene, in what ways and to what 
ends should Christians encourage the application of their 
standards of human relations? To what extent can the 
American people practically, effectively, meet their neigh- 
borly obligations? How relate short-range measures that 
Seem imperative to long-range goals no less imperative? 
What to do that will at the same time (1) conserve the 
human and material resources of our own people, as the 
greatest producer of the world’s goods and contributor to 
Bthe welfare of the whole neighborhood of nations; (2) 
assist our neighbors’ efforts to attain a basis of self-support 
Bwith a decent standard of living; and (3) serve best the 
m cause of a just and durable peace? 

We who are engaged in this study do not profess to 
Sknow the specific answers. We can only try to bring to- 
Bgether some of the problems involved, to clarify them as 
far as we can briefly, and to state some of the Christian 
and moral principles which we believe should be applied 
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to them as our people move forward into this largely un- 
charted and ever changing sea of international relations. 


1. American Commitments 


It is an uncharted sea in that we do not know what lies 
ahead—what diplomatic impasses or agreements, what 
turns of international or national politics, what evokings 
of the lowest or the highest human motives, what mass 
movements expressing emotional vagaries or inevitable 
reactions of human nature. Yet there are certain com- 
mitments which have been accepted as guides of American 
international policy. We recognize the possibilities of 
varying interpretation and implementation, and of varying 
applicability to changed conditions. Yet it seems desirable 
to remind ourselves of these commitments, for they in- 
volve goals toward which we have assumed obligations to 
direct our national policies. Especially we must not for- 
get the principles to which we have pledged ourselves offi- 
cially as a nation and by which in World War II we jus- 
tified a vast expenditure of blood and treasure. 


1. Prewar and Postwar Trade Agreements 


Nearly 60 years ago, in the Harrison administration, 
Secretary Blaine negotiated reciprocal trade agreements 
with ten Latin-American nations, which we later abro- 
gated. In 1897 in the McKinley administration, several 
reciprocal trade treaties were negotiated with both Latin- 
American and European governments, but the Senate 
failed to ratify them. Persisting in this policy, President 
McKinley stated in 1901: “The period of exclusiveness is 
past. The expansiorr of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. A 
policy of good will and trade relations will prevent re- 
prisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are not.” In 


' the Taft administration a reciprocity arrangement was of- 


fered to Canada, but not accepted. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, repeat- 
edly renewed by Congress, enabled Secretary Hull to ne- 
gotiate many reciprocal trade agreements, and committed 
the United States to a policy of progressive but not uni- 
lateral lowering of trade barriers. It was a revocable and 
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precarious commitment, it is true, but subsequent com- 
mitments have made it morally more binding and subse- 
quent developments have made it economically more neces- 
sary—whatever its status in domestic partisan politics. 

More recently, an important provision of the lend-lease 
agreements, which were initiated in March, 1941, under 
an Act of Congress, was that postwar liquidation of these 
agreements should be so arranged as not to cause disrup- 
tions in the economics of any of the nations involved or of 
the world economy. 


Within the past few weeks (October, 1947), at Geneva, 
under the authority granted by the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, the United States representatives entered 
into many new trade agreements—among the 123 negoti- 
ated there among 23 trading countries. 


2. The Atlantic Charter 


The Atlantic Charter was issued by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill in August, 1941. It 
was later incorporated in a Declaration by the United Na- 
tions issued in January, 1942, subscribed to by the gov- 
ernments of 26 nations. It included these declarations: 

They will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access on equal terms to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity. 

They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object of securing for all im- 
proved labor standards, economic advancement, and social security. 

They hope to see established a peace which will afford to all na- 
tions the means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, 
and which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want. 


3. Cooperative International Financing 


The United States had established the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington in 1934 to facilitate and aid in financ- 
ing the exchange of commodities between the United 
States and foreign countries. In 1945 it was made a per: 
manent agency of the United States. But the need of an 
international cooperative financial agency was generally 
recognized as the vast extent of the postwar economic 
problems was foreseen. 


The Bretton Woods agreements, drafted in 1944 by del- 
egates of 44 nations and approved by the United States 
Congress in 1945, planned two international financial in- 
stitutions, mutually supplementary, which have since been 
set up and begun operations. Our authorized participation 
in these institutions has involved commitment to their 
purposes. 

(a) The International Monetary Fund was established 
to promote stabilization of national currencies in terms of 
each other and avoid competitive depreciation of monetary 
values. It provides a pool of currencies for properly safe- 
guarded loans to its members to keep international pay- 
ments in balance, and thus to permit correction of mal- 
adjustments “without resort to measures destructive of 
national or international prosperity.” “The primary ob- 
jectives of economic policy” are agreed to be “to facili- 
tate the expansion and balanced growth of international 
trade and to contribute thereby to the promotion and main- 
tenance of high levels of employment and real income 
and to the development of the productive resources of all! 
members.” 

(b) The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, on the other hand, is concerned with pro- 
viding credit for long-term programs of recovery and re- 
habilitation—“by facilitating the investment of capital for 
productive purposes, including the restoration of econo- 


[2] 


mies destroyed or disrupted by war, the reconversion of 
productive facilities to peacetime needs, and the encour. 
agement of the development of productive facilities and 
resources in less developed countries.” The capital of the 
Bank is furnished by subscriptions of the nations who are 
members. Its own loans, as well as its guaranties of 
other loans, are limited to its actual resources. 

These earlier agreements were followed, in anticipation 
of the end of the war, by other commitments which looked 
forward to the peacetime cooperation of the United Na- 
tions for the maintenance of world peace and the develop. 
ment of world prosperity. 


4. Charter of the United Nations 


The Charter of the United Nations, agreed upon by 
representatives of the United Nations at San Francisco 
in June, 1945, and ratified for the United States with the 
=p: of Congress, states among its purposes (Arti- 
cle 1): 


To achieve international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian charac- 
ter, and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. 


In Article 55 it is committed to “promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and advancement; 


solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems; and _ international cultural 
and educational cooperation”; also “universal  re- 


spect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all,” in the terms quoted from 
Article 1. And Article 56 reads: “All members pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization, for the achievement of the purposes 
set forth in Article 55.” 

In Articles 60-72 it vests responsibility for the dis- 
charge of these functions in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to which is assigned a wide 
range of consultative, research, and advisory powers, in- 
cluding the setting up of commissions in economic, social, 
and other fields. In February, 1946, this Council author- 
ized the preparation for and calling of a conference to set 
up an International Trade Organization. This United 
Nations Conference on International Trade and Employ- 
ment met in Havana November 21. For more than a 
year a preparatory commission had been working on a 
charter for the ITO, to be presented to this Conference, 
and a final draft was agreed on by the commission at 
Geneva in August. 


With reference to dependent or non-self-governing ter- 
ritories the U. N. Charter (Articles 73-74) commits mem- 
ber states having responsibility for their administration to 
recognize “that the interests of the inhabitants of those 
territories are paramount” and to “accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the utmost . . . the well-being 
of the inhabitants,” including “their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement.” Member states 
also agree that their policy in respect of “these terri- 
tories, no less than in respect of their metropolitan areas, 
must be based on the general principle of good-neighborli- 
ness, due account being taken of the interests and well- 
being of the rest of the world, in social, economic, and 
commercial matters.” And for the administration and 
supervision of territories placed under international trus- 
teeship similar commitments are provided (Article 76). 
with “equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial 
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matters for all members of the United Nations and their 
nationals.” 

These are not commitments of some foreign organiza- 
tion whose good purposes we graciously recognize by send- 
ing delegates to its meetings and making contributions to 
its support. They are solemn national commitments of 
the United States of America, incurred and accepted by 
the American people for our own future security and under 
leadership that took the long-term view of international 
relations. 


ll. Principles and Problems 


The relation of these policies to Christian teaching and 
the Christian principles applicable to them may now be 
considered, along with the complexities of the problems 
involved. For they are not problems which lend them- 
selves to simple solutions. A moral or an expedient judg- 
ment based on an immediate need may conflict with a 
judgment dictated in a long-term perspective. We must 
not lose sight of either present needs or long-term goals. 


1. Full Recognition of the Extent of Our World 
Responsibility 

We hold our great material resources and our developed 
productive capacity in stewardship not only for advanc- 
ing the well-being of the people of our nation but also 
for fulfilling our obligations as a member of a neighbor- 
hood of nations. 

Our moral obligation requires us to do our utmost to 
relieve the conditions that now constitute a world emer- 
gency and to forward such policies and programs, both 
domestic and international, as will promote world order, 
world peace, and world prosperity. Nor does intelligent 
self-interest conflict with this obligation. 

We have been remirided, as by Professor Jacob Viner 
a year ago at Princeton, that “since the beginning of 
nation-wide boundaries there probably has never been so 
great a proportionate concentration of the world’s goods, 
and of the world’s capacity to produce them, within the 
limits of a single country.” It is true also that in the 
assumption of obligations we have already gone much 
farther than any other country has ever gone before 
toward participating on a democratic basis in a compre- 
hensive program of international economic collaboration. 
But there are possibilities, Professor Viner warned, that 
even the progress already made “may evaporate into dis- 
illusion, mutual recrimination, and even worse.” 

Recently we have had this wise caution from Henry L. 
Stimson: “Our stake in the peace and freedom of the 
world is not a limited liability. Time after time in other 
years we have tried to solve our foreign problems with 
halfway measures, acting under the illusion that we could 
be partly in the world and partly irresponsible. . . . It 
should by now be wholly clear that only failure and its 
follower, war, can result from such efforts at a cheap 
solution.” 

We are confronted now with a European emergency 
of tremendous concern. We might enter into extensive 
discussion of long-term ways and means of promoting the 
health of a sick but potentially powerful Europe, and let 
political expediency also influence us to “wait and see” 
whether or not it will survive. But meanwhile the patient 
may become permanently disabled, or suffer some irreme- 
diable infection, or cease to be a part of what we consider 
the free world. Western civilization, with all its short- 
comings but at the same time its unparalleled promise, 
could hardly survive the submergence of Europe in misery 
and chaos or its domination by a ruthless tyranny. 

Our economic development, we do well to remember. 
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was underwritten by Europe. The flow of foreign capital, 
as well as immigration, into the United States for develop- 
ment of our resources continued even down to the time of 
Werld War I. The motive was not altruistic. Invest- 
ments were made in the hope of return, for developing 
new sources of raw materials and expanding markets for 
foreign producers. But the benefits were mutual. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. The United States 
is asked to underwrite the redevelopment of Europe, which 
was for a long time an important source of our capital ; 
also to aid the development of other countries, where 
European capital is no longer available. It is not an in- 
definite largess that our neighbors want—though some 
need emergency aid which we must render—let us hope 
“not too little or too late.” For our investments, beyond 
this immediate aid, Europeans and others are prepared to 
provide what protection they can—perhaps more safe- 
guards than foreign investors received from us in the 
eighteenth and a large part of the nineteenth century. We 
have the added incentive that our capital is needed to avert 
a world economic collapse whose consequences, economic 
and political, cultural and spiritual, we could not escape. 
Even enlightened self-interest points the same way. 

We do not intend to try to carry the whole burden of 
financing world recovery and world economic develop- 
ment alone. We could not if we would. We have asked 
European nations to formulate together a plan for such 
use of their resources as will lead to a self-sustaining econ- 
omy, in order that we may know how much pooled self- 
help is available, how much of our aid is needed, and how 
it will be used. Meanwhile our government has made 
special appraisals of our own resources to aid in deter- 
mining the extent and limitations of possible American 
aid to Europe and needy nations elsewhere. The extent 
of the need has emphasized the importance of such intel- 
ligent planning to meet it with wise use of resources avail- 
able for both the present emergency and the long-term 
ends we seek. 

That program is now before Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. 


2. Obligations of an Exporting Economy 

It is our obligation, in the interest of our own expand- 
ing economy and in the interest of world peace, to seek 
progressive removal of barriers to world trade. 

The American economy has become an export-surplus 
economy, exporting capital, goods, and services. It is an 
economic axiom, accepted since the passing of the once 
prevalent doctrine of mercantilism, that exports must be 
balanced by imports—just as production must be balanced 
by consumption. 

Our growing industries seek new markets ; our increas- 
ing capital seeks new outlets; the services of our techni- 
cians and other individuals and groups are wanted around 
the world. Other peoples should not be deprived of the 
use of things we can produce best beyond our domestic 
needs; nor of benefits we may share with them through 
investment abroad of the surplus of savings beyond the 
capital requirements at home; nor of the services we can 
well spare. On our part we need large quantities of goods 
produced by other peoples which we cannot produce at 
all, or cannot produce economically, and various services 
of other peoples—though we may no longer require foreign 
capital. Trade barriers that prevent desirable exchanges 
injure both parties to the possible exchange. 

In theory, if each country specialized in those things it 
could produce best, sold its excess, and with the proceeds 
bought what it wanted from abroad, everybody would be 
better off. World production would rise to its maximum; 
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man power and machine power would be most efficiently 
utilized. 

No nation, however, finds absolute free trade expedient. 
The differences in standards of living create an obstacle. 
Every nation faces special problems that seem to require 
trade barriers. There are industries it wants to build 
up or maintain against the competition of imports from 
countries where the same products may be produced more 
cheaply. The reason for protection may be that much of 
its capital and many of its citizens are employed in such an 
industry; or that it furnishes a domestic market for pro- 
ducers of raw materials; or that the foreign product is 
produced by cheaper labor; or that the national safety 
would be endangered if the supply of the product were cut 
off by war or other causes. An industrially backward 
nation may require protection of infant industries during 
an incubation period. But these are considerations that 
we cannot allow to dominate our American economic pol- 
icies without regard to others more far-reaching. 

We in America need large exports. Some of our most 
important agricultural activity has long been directed 
towards sales abroad. Without an export market some 
lines of efficient agricultural production—becoming yearly 
more efficient—would have to be curtailed. Many of our 
heavy industries are geared to a level of production ex- 
ceeding the normal needs of our own people. We want 
to maintain the improving technology and organization of 
both agriculture and industry, and there is ample need of 
our increasing production in the world of today and to- 
morrow. 

And, fortunately, we need large imports—not only to 
balance our exports, but also for the use of our industry 
and for the requirements of our standard of living. Sugar, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, and other agricultural products 
grown more efficiently abroad are among our everyday 
wants. Such basic materials as nickel, tin, and various 
alloys must be imported; and our resources of copper, 
petroleum, and other minerals we produce are not so in- 
exhaustible that we can count on independence of foreign 
supplies. Other peoples can doubtless supply us with 
some kinds of wool and other textiles more economically 
than we can produce them. Nor is it disadvantageous to 
us to have consumers’ goods of greater variety to choose 
from in competitive fields if thereby our own producers 
are stimulated to greater efficiency and if other peoples 
are thereby enabled to purchase more of the goods that we 
can produce more economically. 

Trade is really more than a two-way street ; it is a net- 
work of highways. American dollars spent for Australian 
wool may enable Australians to buy more British textiles, 
the British to buy more Argentine beef, the Argentines to 
buy more American automobiles, and so on. Foreign 
travel, expanded by improved transportation, enters into 
the balance; so do other activities involving services. The 
expenses and purchases of American travelers in France 
help to rebuild the French transportation system, but also 
to furnish dollars to buy American machinery. The Nor- 
wegian ships that carry American freight may thereby 
pay for American typewriters. 

International trade develops international ties and tends 
to spread economic development, thus working toward a 
higher level of standards of living and a decreasing of 
international tensions—if it is conducted under conditions 
of balance and without discriminatory barriers. 


3. Maintenance of Our Own Economic Health 


In our national economic policies we have a primary 
obligation to safequard and promote the economic wel- 
fare of our own people. 


Just as individually we have responsibilities toward 
ourselves and our own families in our community rela. 
tions,.so collectively as a nation we have responsibilities 
toward our own people in our international relations. We 
can effectively aid others out of strength, not out of weak. 
ness. The maintenance of a high level of employment 
and production here is more than ever important at this 
time when employment and production are low elsewhere, 
The collapse of our economy would intensify the world 
catastrophe. The world is probably more fearful now of 
an America weakened by economic depression than of an 
America fully productive and prosperous. In so far as 
we fail to attain freedom from want at home we are 
impeded in our ability to contribute to the attainment of 
freedom from want abroad. 

This responsibility at home does not mean of course 
that we should seek our own prosperity at the expense of 
others. This would be in any case an unsafe quest in 
this interdependent world. Our experience in the period 
between the two World Wars should have taught us that 
lesson. What is required here is a well-balanced economy 
based on general productivity and equalization of oppor- 
tunity, with high levels of employment and a rising 
and widely shared standard of living, as a basis for 
self-development also in noneconomic fields of human 
aspiration. 

We should now be aware that we cannot maintain in 
our own country high levels of employment, well-being, 
and security, with the opportunity to cultivate those non- 
economic values our Christian teaching rates highest, 
unless there is a world framework of security and mutual 
confidence in the possibility of peace, abundance, and self- 
respect. International discord and crises are often among 
the unintended consequences of economic policy—of pol- 
icies pursued by a nation quite innocently in response to 
the demands and. apparent needs of its own people or of 
some economic group concerned with its own immediate 
interest alone. 

Steering clear of these pitfalls, therefore, our course 
should be to achieve a soundness and balance in our own 
economic life that will permit a continuance of maximum 
cooperation in the restoration and advancement of the 
neighborhood of nations. 


4. Patterns of International Trade 


Whatever restricts international trade tends toward 
national exclusiveness. The cooperation of the neighbor- 
hood of nations for maximum use of the world’s resources 
for the world’s people, in spite of differences in economic 
systems, is a Christian goal. 

Our American economic practice assumes foreign trade 
as normally carried on by private enterprise. But in a 
world of different economic systems, with a marked trend 
away from freedom of private enterprise, we cannot ex- 
pect to bring about conformity to American trade patterns 
or to determine how other peoples shall trade with one 
another—or with us, in any fixed, unilateral pattern. 

Nationalization of industry and commerce has gone far 
in many countries. Most nations indeed have established 
a high degree of government control of their foreign com- 
merce, as of their domestic commerce, especially since the 
last war. We do not wish to isolate ourselves from anv 
group of nations or to divide the world into free-market 
and controlled economies that are mutually isolated; nor 
could we readily draw a line separating one pattern from 
another in view of the varying degrees of control. What 
we should seek, therefore, as a normal pattern of world 
trade, is some arrangement whereby equal treatment and 
mutual advantage may be assured to all participants. 
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Our trade policy has looked toward multilateral rather 
than bilateral arrangements. The volume of world trade, 
the advantages of specialization. according to efficiency, 
and the ease of accommodation to changing conditions, are 
all reduced by limiting trade to bilateral agreements and 
bilateral balancing. Though such agreements often have 
emergency values, and may be coordinated to meet an 
emergency like that of the present transition period, the 
use of them as long-run policy interposes a barrier to ex- 
tending freedom of international trade. Discrimination, 
whether by bilateral agreements or otherwise, is incon- 
sistent with the development of a world trade system. It 
establishes vested interests, distorts normal relationships, 
and obstructs trade expansion, besides creating inter- 
national jealousy and conflict. 


Many trade arrangements between nations and many 
national trade policies have been contrary to these prin- 
ciples. Governmental trade controls that were set up 
during the decade following World War I imposed on 
international trade more limits than had been known since 
the Napoleonic wars. Then the war itself brought prac- 
tically all trade under governmental controls. And now 
various postwar exigencies have led to controls that make 
a “return to normalcy” impossible. We could not expect, 
or indeed should not wish, a return to the past conditions 
and practices which had disastrous consequences. A new 
pattern for international trade must be worked out, in- 
volving a gradual lowering or removal of present trade 
barriers and adequate recognition of the varying economic 
conditions and varying types of economic systems. 


(a) Plans to Reduce Governmental Trade Restrictions 


The proposed charter for the International Trade Or- 
ganization, which is now being considered at the Havana 
conference, offers hope that a new pattern for interna- 
tional trade may evolve. Though Soviet Russia and a few 
smaller nations are not participating, the nations which 
are participating represent, according to a recent official 
statement, over 90 per cent of prewar world trade. The 
charter is not offered as providing ideal economic arrange- 
ments. It recognizes that each nation has its peculiar 
problems and that existing arrangements cannot be arbi- 
trarily or unilaterally discontinued. With its many neces- 
sary compromises, however, the charter is nevertheless an 
immensely important document, marking as it does a long 
step forward toward a better-ordered economic life for all 
peoples. And the economic arrangements which are best 
for the world are in the long run best for our nation. 

Members of ITO, under the charter, would “pledge 
themselves individually and collectively to promote national 
and international action . . . (1) to assure a large and 
steadily growing volume of real income and effective 
demand to increase production, consumption, and ex- 
change of goods, and thus to contribute to a balanced and 
expanding world economy; (2) to foster and assist in- 
dustrial and general economic development . . . and to 
encourage the international flow of capital for productive 
investment”; (3) to further access on equal terms to the 
world markets; “(4) to reduce tariffs and other barriers 
to trade and to eliminate discriminatory treatment in in- 
ternational commerce”; (5) to enable countries to avoid 
the adoption of measures restricting trade; and (6) to 
promote consultation and cooperation for solving inter- 
national economic problems. The signatories agree to 
establish the International Trade Organization. 

The proposed charter recognizes that a high level of 
employment throughout the world is an essential condi- 
tion of expanding international trade. Goods will not move 
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if people have no money with which to buy them, and to 
have money they need jobs. But the promotion of employ- 
ment;at home by means that will create unemployment 
abroad or are otherwise incompatible with expanding in- 
ternational trade will in the end be self-defeating—as 
experience has shown. 

The members would undertake to promote the economic 
development of their own and other countries, and to 
impose no unreasonable impediments to the spread of 
technology and the distribution of materials. The charter 
looks toward muitilateral rather than bilateral international 
trade agreements, with currencies exchangeable for the 
settlement of current trade transactions. 

It is recognized that international trade on this basis 
is an ultimate goal not likely to be attained soon, but that 
international trade arrangements should be directed pro- 
gressively toward this end. In recognition of emergencies 
and short-run problems, provision is made for deviations 
from the rules, but the charter would endow the organiza- 
tion with power to keep such deviations within bounds. 
Some decisions, however, would be referred to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; certain legal questions to the 
International Court of Justice. 

During the recent trade conference at Geneva, lastin 
203 days, representatives of 23 nations worked .out 123 
separate trade agreements, covering 45,000 separate tariff 
ein and planned to expedite the revival of world 
trade. 


(b) Regulating Restrictive Private Business Practices 


In the preceding section, using the proposed charter 
for the International Trade Organization as a basis, we 
have discussed governmental controls which need to be 
relaxed in the interest of expanding international trade. 
But there are also barriers imposed by private business. 
In a fairly free economy the tendency of private com- 
panies is to seek to avoid competition, safeguard profits, 
reduce risks, and generally secure preferred positions for 
themselves. (It is a paradox of freedom that without 
self-discipline it tends toward self-destruction.) Thus 
they may make arrangements across national lines to re- 
strict production, allocate markets, fix prices, and other- 
wise restrain trade. Cartels are the most widely known 
of such agreements. Such practices have often interfered 
with the use of the world’s economic resources for the 
benefit of all its people. 

These arrangements may be simple agreements between 
potentially competing companies whereby prices, produc- 
tion, and territory are fixed, so as to give each company a 
monopoly or near-monopoly of a product in its own allo- 
cated field; or patent-licensing contracts for the same 
purpose ; or joint ownership, or joint management through 
reciprocal participation as directors. 

The proposed ITO charter does not seek the abolition 
of cartels or other similar types of international private 
business arrangements. It is concerned with substance 
rather than form. It would review complaints and make 
studies regarding the effect of such enterprises on inter- 
national trade, recommending to national governments 
appropriate action as to practices found unduly restrictive. 

No form of international control of such operations has 
yet been found feasible; nor are such agreements inevita- 
bly restrictive of trade. Cooperation of potential competi- 
tors, with pooling of research and information, definition 
of respective areas of operation and resulting freedom to 
cultivate allocated markets, may even expand trade and 
extend world access to useful products. There is no agree- 
ment among the nations, or among students of internation- 
al trade, as to the regulation of such arrangements. Some 
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governments indeed encourage them, as serving national 
interest. Our antitrust laws restrict them. Surely these 
arrangements, if permitted, should be subject to public 
scrutiny and to effective international regulation. 


5. Immigration 


In regard to the problem of displaced peoples, and 
related problems, we are under a Christian obligation to 
undertake such share of the world’s burdens as we believe 
other peoples morally bound to undertake, and to imple- 
ment humanitarian, policies with humanitarian action. 

Our immigration policy is an economic policy which 
recently has stirred the Christian conscience. 

After the Civil War we welcomed unrestricted immi- 
gration from the nations of Europe—indeed were stimu- 
lating it until after the turn of the century. Without the 
millions of immigrants in those years our industrial ex- 
pansion would have been seriously retarded. Moreover, 
we took pride in giving oppressed or underprivileged 
people in many lands opportunity to better their lot here 
and to contribute to building a common culture. On the 
Statue of Liberty we have this invitation inscribed: “Give 
me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free. . . . Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed, to me. I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


And they came. In the decade prior to World War | 
(1905-14) the average was more than a million a year; 
afterwards, in 1921, the number rose to over 800,000. 
Then restrictions were imposed (1921, 1924) on the basis 
of national origins. Actual immigration from the Old- 
World for the past 15 years has averaged less than 50,000 
a year. We do not recognize a moral obligation to keep 
our doors wide open, without any limitations ; but to keep 
up a barrier inflexible in any emergency is not easily de- 
fensible by any Christian principles or even by enlightened 
self-interest. 

During the past few years we have been distressed by 
the vast displacement of population resulting from the 
arbitrary policies of totalitarian governments in Europe 
and the war dislocations. It is estimated that there are now 
more than a million displaced persons in Western Europe 
who have no homes. They are Germans, Poles, Spaniards, 
Yugoslavs, and others (including perhaps 20-25 per cent 
of Jews of various nationalities). We have contributed 
substantially to the maintenance of them in refugee camps 
abroad ; but still they are homeless. 

The President of the United States has proposed that 
we take 100,000 of the refugees a year for four years, 
regardless of quota restrictions, but applying standards of 
fitness. This would be less than two thirds of the number 
of immigrants allowed by present laws. Congress, how- 
ever, has not acted. 

The proposal is opposed in some quarters on the grounds 
that we have a housing shortage and that it would increase 
unemployment. Yet this number of immigrants is insig- 
nificant in comparison with current housing programs, 
and they certainly have no opportunity to find decent hous- 
ing in Europe. And we have not adopted the notion that 
ours is a “mature economy” incapable of expansion of 
employment; while many occupations to which these refu- 
gees would be adapted are not now overcrowded, and we 
need more producers for more production. Unlike the 
nations of Europe, we have not emerged from the war 
destitute. As compared with other nations, we could 
absorb 100,000 a year of these people easily. Let us for- 
bear judging other nations for lack of cooperation in 
meeting postwar emergencies lest we ourselves be judged 
by this practical test. 


6. Access to Natural Resources 


All peoples should have reasonably equal access to th 
natural resources they require for their sustenance ang 
well-being. 

This principle is in accord with the over-all goal g 
total investment of material and human resources for the 
welfare of mankind. It has been often emphasized as an 
essential of a just and durable peace, as well as an expres. 
sion of one of the fundamental rights of man. It is empha. 
sized in the American commitments we have described, 
The Federal Council of Churches has endorsed it. We 
cannot avoid the teaching and implication of the Christian 
gospel that God has not given the resources of the world 
for the exclusive use of any one group or nation. The 
struggles of individuals, groups, and nations for exclusive 
possession of such natural resources have been inconsis. 
tent with this principle and a barrier to progress toward 
peace on earth and good will among men. 

Yet we must interpret and apply this principle of equal 
access practically with reference to the over-all goal. It 
may be distorted to justify injustice, to impede human 
progress, and to defeat its underlying purpose. It may 
be construed to favor temporary benefits with sacrifice of 
durable values. 

It may be questioned that we should serve humanity 
in the long run by depleting our exhaustible natural re- 
sources to increase temporarily the well-being of other 
peoples, any more than by allowing unlimited immigra- 
tion. We cannot deny a Christian obligation to make 
sacrifices for relief of distressed peoples abroad, and to 
aid other peoples from our natural resources in attaining 
the means of decent self-support and self-development. 
But it is also a Christian obligation, a service to the long- 
term welfare of humanity, to conserve our human and 
material resources. We have to reconcile and balance these 
obligations. Our long-term aid is probably needed most 
in developing vast resources yet awaiting development in 
many other parts of the world. 

Many of us look askance at the exploitation of petroleum 
resources in foreign lands by American and European in- 
terests—in Western Asia, for example. True enough, the 
peoples of those countries have neither the capital nor 
the technology nor the disposition to develop them. But 
if the benefits are not shared with the peoples of those 
countries—not merely with the rulers or feudal lords—the 
morality of the process may well be questioned. Nor 
should monopolies without adequate regulation exercise 
exclusive rights unfairly in distribution of the product. 
We may do well to bring such arrangements within the 
purview of the United Nations, in order that just arrange- 
ments may be assured and conflicts of interest may not 
lead to war. Yet proper exploitation of these resources 
—access to them by those who are competent to exploit 
them economically—must represent an advance toward the 
over-all goal of bringing the world’s resources within reach 
of the peoples who need them most to raise their standards 
of living and their quality of life. 

The mineral resources of Eastern Asia also, which have 
never been adequately explored, could undoubtedly be used 
to raise the standards of living of the pitifully poverty- 
stricken peoples who inhabit vast areas there. These 
peoples, for the most part, live in ignorance of these re- 
sources, do not have the means of exploring or extracting 
them, and furthermore do not know how to make efficient 
use of them. In Southeastern Asia tin and other minerals 
have been mined by foreign capitalists using native labor, 
hut for the benefit mainly of the foreign exploiters. 
Neither the export value nor the use of the metal is shared 
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the natives. Japanese operations on the Asian main- 
land have been even more regardless of any interests but 
the exploiters’ own. Obviously this is not a morally justi- 
fable pattern for exploration and exploitation of other 
Asian resources. Yet foreign capital and foreign tech- 
nology are required. These could be provided by industrial 
nations on such terms as would assure conservation adapted 
to future needs and a fair sharing of the benefits. We 
can hardly expect the rapid development that some 
rophets foretell, for reasons that will be cited ; but access 
of these peoples to their own natural resources, along with 
introduction of the technology for proper use of them, is 
a goal of international concern. 

The principle of equal access, then, has its complexi- 
ties. In its application we have to consider ways and 
means of approximating the equality of opportunity it 
implies, to balance short-range and long-range justice to 
all concerned, and to take into account other principles 
to which also Christians owe respect. 


7. Equalizing Living Standards 


The more fortunate and more advanced peoples have a 
moral obligation to aid others in every possible way to 
increase their productivity and to improve their economic 
status. 

“Freedom from want” has been set as a goal for all 
peoples, which the more prosperous must help the less 
prosperous to reach. In a world now becoming more close- 
ly knit, with possibilities of plenty for all, peoples are not 
likely to be content to live side by side in peace when some 
have scales of living intolerably low, without adequate 
means of sustenance of life itself, and others have high 
scales of living, with luxuries available in abundance. This 
condition disturbs our Christian conscience; it disturbs 
also our sense of security, based on the hope of a “just 
and durable peace.” Surely, we think and we feel, we 
must do our utmost to show our needy neighbors how, 
and aid them otherwise, to become self-supporting on a 
steadily rising scale of living—such as is attainable by the 
use of modern technology. 

We cannot expect, however, to impose on other peoples 
our American pattern of living—or to teach them in all 
respects to prefer it. They have different sets of values, 
perhaps in some respects better adapted to their nature 
and circumstances than ours would be. Indeed our stand- 
ards of value may not represent the summit of human 
achievement in a working philosophy of life. We could 
profitably borrow something from the current Latin, 
Slavic, and Oriental cultures as well as lend something 
from our own in return. Our high valuation of material 
comforts and conveniences and of successful acquisitive- 
ness is not altogether in accord with our own Christian 
gospel. At any rate, there are in the world different pat- 
terns and standards of living that we must consider. 

For example: In tropical countries, the strenuous life 
of our New England tradition is not highly regarded or 
physically feasible—or essential to an improved standard 
of living. In many old countries stability of residence 
and coherence of family are cherished more than in ours, 
where mobility of residence and dispersion of families are 
tustomary. Religion has more influence among some 
peoples than among others, and in varying aspects of life. 
Individual freedom and social control are variously viewed 
ty different peoples and appear in varying mixtures in 
their cultures, according to tradition or philosophy or 
expediency. The habitual is more deeply set in some 
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oples than in others. These are but a few suggestions 
of the different patterns of life that affect the aspirations 
and the living standards of peoples. 
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Nevertheless we owe more extensive and systematic aid 
to many peoples whose resources need efficient develop- 
ment, whose productivity is low in relation to their require- 
ments for decent living, according to their own standards, 
who need modern means of transportation and communi- 
cation, and whose industry would make them decently 
self-supporting if properly channeled and equipped. The 
missionary enterprises of various churches have included 
such economic features, but have lacked funds and per- 
sonnel to reach more than small spots. To fulfill this 
obligation to retarded and depressed peoples would require 
not only instruction in new skills but also capital in the 
form of loans or investments—with little prospect of early 
return. Yet in the long run it would be economically 
advantageous to the whole family of nations for these 
peoples to achieve reasonable freedom from want and 
opportunity to raise progressively their level of living. 
Surely we are our brothers’ keepers to this extent what- 
ever their race or color or habitat. 

It would not, however, serve the long-term interests of 
humanity generally or even such retarded peoples them- 
selves, if in the nature or timing of our aid we ignored 
such considerations as we are briefly noting below: 

(1) To build up the capacity for war of a people in- 
clined to aggression or dominated by war-bent rulers is 
no service in the long run to that people, or its neigh- 
bors, or humanity. 

(2) To aid the predatory industrialization of a people, 
whereby, instead of a rising scale of living and a widening 
range of opportunity for broad masses of the population, 
there is only enhancement of the power of a ruling group, 
develops social unrest and international complications. 

(3) To aid in bringing about ill-adapted and unbal- 
anced changes in a nation’s economy may create more 
serious problems than it solves; it may be socially dis- 
ruptive. Efforts to introduce mass production of indus- 
trial goods may be uneconomic for a people who need 
most the development of agricultural production and of 
small community enterprise. 

(4) To try to raise the living scale of peoples whose 
rate of population growth persistently tends to exceed 
whatever means of subsistence they may develop involves 
more than economic aid. It requires cultural change. 
Immediate needs cannot be intelligently met without regard 
to ultimate consequences. 

In the subsidiary organizations set up under the auspices 
of the United Nations we have opportunity for support of 
expert and wide-ranging research in regard to this far- 
reaching problem. Out of this research should emerge 
reliable information and intelligent guidance which will 
enable us in America, through both public and private 
agencies, properly to fulfill our Christian obligations and 
make the large contribution of which we are capable to 
the peace and prosperity of mankind. 


Hl. One World but Many Cultures 


During the lifetime of most of us the world we live in 
has changed in so many respects while remaining the same 
in so many others that we Americans cannot intelligently 
chart our course as a nation, or fulfill our international 
obligations without earnest effort to discern both the con- 
tinuities and the transformations. We cannot be content 
with the view derived from oral and printed and pictured 
tradition, or act safely on the information and prejudices 
so acquired. Nor are we able as a nation to follow policies 
and practices, as we once could, based on the degree of 
isolation that was once a cherished American privilege. 

Yet, as Arnold Toynbee has recently pointed out, while 
our “horizon has been expanding vastly in both the space 
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dimension and in the time dimension, ... what we actu- 
ally do see has been contracting rapidly to the narrow field 
of what a horse sees between its blinkers.” And other 
contradictions of this kind have been characteristic of 
some nations in our time: increasing humanitarian feel- 
ing vs. increasing nationalist, class, and race prejudice ; 
unprecedented productive power vs. unprecedented short- 
ages; a vast equipment of labor-saving machinery vs. 
scarcity of labor for needed service. 


Our reeducation to conformity of vision with stahiens 
of practice with principle, of national responsibilities with 
national power, will be a complex process. Our enlarged 
neighborhood is too broad to be easily comprehended in 

any brief view. Here we can only look at some aspects 
of this world economy in which we have acquired such 
large responsibilities. 


1. The technological revolution that has been the out- 
standing feature of the history of Western nations during 
the past 200 years has reached so far only a minority of 
the world’s population. 


2. The greater part of the world’s people has not sub- 
stantially altered ancient ways of life. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa were hardly touched for a long time by 
the modern ferment in the Western world, except on the 
fringes. 

In the Americas the masses of people in the countries 
south of the Rio Grande were not really brought into 
contact with modern industry until late in the nineteenth 
century, and then mainly as producers of foodstuffs and 
raw materials for industrial countries. 


So the industrialized world, where people had become 
industry-minded and skilled in industry and where to 
some degree a concept of a new standard of living had 
been developed, was confined at the outbreak of World 
War LI largely to several countries of Western and Mid- 
dle Europe, the United States, Canada, and some other 
sections of the Americas; Australia, New Zealand, and 
white South Africa. These areas comprised altogether 
less than one fourth of the world’s population. And this 
advance had taken 200 years. 

How long a time would be required to accustom any 
great part of the other three fourths of the world’s people 
to the exercise of individual or group initiative that would 
break with their traditions? How long to accustom them 
to modern ways of raising crops, if they saw a need to 
change old ways; of manufacturing, if their economic 
welfare called for working together in factories and for 
efficient organization for industrial production? 

And where would capital be obtained to meet the vast 
cost of modernization, including transportation and com- 
munication systems? Could the Western world divert any 
considerable amount of its depleted capital resources that 
way? How long would it take to train these peoples to 
productive efficiency—if they were willing to be so trained 
—and to accumulate savings enough out of their produc- 
tion to finance any extensive enterprises? Which of them 
want Western civilization with its responsibilities as well 
as benefits, and its revolutionary impact on their tradi- 
tional way of life? 

Have we determined what ends it is practicable to seek 
in our aid to “backward” peoples, so as to adjust our own 
economic policies accordingly ? 


3. The experience of Japan, India, and some other areas 
where Western civilization has touched peoples of tradi- 
tions quite different indicates that increase in productive 
employment and means of subsistence is likely to be offset 
by increased growth of population, so that no rise in the 
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scale of living results. Indeed the same tendency is ng 
in some Western countries where religious traditionyiy 
authority or governmental influence discourages any gam 
trol of population growth. Without outlets for the g 
sure of population, which are limited, can other peogim 
aid further industrialization of these nations without dog™ 
a long-term injury to the future of the aided peoples . 
sides endangering their own security and increasing fj i 

prospects m international conflict? This is not an 
conjecture. We have the striking experience of Japan 
a caution against evasion of this problem. 


4. Adaptation of occupations to geographic and ethi™ 
logical conditions is of course essential to a sound wé 
economy. We are hardly justified in encouraging bang 
culture in Manchuria or the steel industry in Hondugg 
Nor is it likely that the Arabs can be readil y trained # 
the automobile assembly line; perhaps not the Yugoslall 
for cooperative or collective farming. Countless millig 
of Chinese are devoted to small community life, compa 
tively self-contained ; large-scale manufacturing would dm 
rupt it. In India the production and consumption of ma 
are discouraged by religious tabus. Encouragement 
increased productivity for self-support at a higher leq 
should be fitted to the resources and climate of a count” 
and the habits and skills of its people, also to the Gay 
changeability of its surplus production for other goods § 
services the people want. 


5. In some previous paragraphs is emphasized the ¢¢ 
parative insulation of a majority of the world’s peogl 
from the currents of change which the Industrial Revol 
tion set in motion long ago. Yet an inference that tf 
insulation is proof against modern methods of transpo 
tion and communication would be unwarranted. T 
spread of information, propaganda, and ideas around 
world, once measured in centuries, may now be measut 
in years or even days or hours. The impact and reactig™ 
as news so spreads, may vary with the depths of rootg 
of the traditional culture and with the strength of existil 
controls. But today there can be no question that cou 
less millions of the world’s people whose cultures we hag 
regarded as static and whose continued acceptance off 
traditional way of life we have assumed have been sti 
with a ferment of new aspirations. The methods of p 
duction and exchange developed in the Western industy 
nations have made it possible for every human being 
the present level of the world’s population) to have f 
basic necessities of life, and most of the people of 
world now know it. Whatever may be the outcomes, it 
ferment not unlike that which caused the French Revol 
tion 150 years ago or in our time the Russian Revolutt 
~—and we are all now next-door neighbors. 

We in America have inherited a conception of univ 
moral law, which we derived in part from the Jud 
Christian philosophy and its religious sanctions. Ifq 
have allowed some areas of our common life to slip 4 
from under the sanctions once acknowledged as applical 
to all conduct, we do still respect those sanctions in pr 
ciple and see in the prevalence of moral law the only hd 
of a peaceful world of human brotherhood. Now 4 
civilization is on trial in its greatest crisis. We havél 
find our bearings, and help our neighbors to find th 
bearings, in a world far more interdependent than ¢ 
before. It requires an effort of imagination and will 
concentration upon realities and consequences, to b 
our way out of the prison walls of our own narrow § 
occupations and cultural prejudices, to meet the pre 
challenge to our leadership. We Americans of this g 
eration have a rendezvous with the world of tomorro 
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